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important change in its general character until the end of 
Louis Philippe's reign. 

THE SECOND EMPIRE STYLE. 

Towards the end of the Second Empire the style of the 
XVIII. century came again into favor ; what remained of this 
epoch, so glorious in the history of French art, was eagerly 
sought after, and the cabinet makers to satisfy their customers 
taxed their skill to copy the beautiful models scattered through- 
out our museums and national palaces. In addition to this, 
the people of our day delight in the imitation of the past. If it 
be true that our creative faculties seem to repose it is the fault 
of our rich amateurs ; we know they are unfortunately not 
much given to encourage innovations. The wood industry and 
all industrial arts are at the mercy of capital ; consequently 
the man has yet to appear who, by imposing his taste on that 
of the public, will create the XIX. century style. 



better suited than mahogany, the Renaissance style demanding 
clean cut work. Besides, mahogany possesses a warm, affection- 
ate color, which is very suitable for the dining-room, suggesting 
to the coming guest welcome and good cheer. Having decided 
on the wood, we shall anticipate the color which age produces 
by exposing it to light before attempting the finishing; this 
will produce the desired effect, and aid in the selection of a 
harmonious color combination. The panelled space above the 
wainscoting should be filled with decorative painted tapestry, 
with scroll and foliage designs, worked with an occasional figure. 
In general, the background of the apartment should be of a 
deep old blue, on which the ornamentation should be in orange 
and old gold. The frieze panels should be in plastic relief, or 
flat castings in blue and gold, with softer diminishing tones in 
the cornice. Plastic relief should also be used for the ceiling 
panels, which are framed in mahogany beams, with a painted 








Twm Brass Bed, Divan and Draperies. Designed by H. Schier, Jr., and executed by C. A. Hutchings. 



RENAISSANCE DINING-ROOM. 



By A. Mookmajst. 



SKETCH for a Renaissance dining- 
room, on page 137 is for a moderate 
sized apartment. The sideboard 
forms the principal constructive 
feature. The large arched door- 
way leading to the hall has sliding 
doors, concealed by draperies. The 
wall, beside the sideboard, contains 
a fireplace. The sidewall directly 
opposite the hall doorway has a 
large triple window, overlooking 
a picturesque landscape. 
For delicate workmanship and choice detail no wood is 




tapestry in the centre panel, having fruits and flowe*rs entwined 
in ornamental scrollage, in which reds and yellow may be used 
with blue and gold. The electric brackets on the walls should 
be of antique copper, and the same metal should compose the 
hardware of the room, comprising the trimmings of the 
sideboard. 

The drapery should be of heavy material hung in plain 
folds. Velvets in Venetian, or wine reds may be affected, with 
gold and yellow embroideries. The floor of cherry, should have 
the border of alternating strips of cherry, walnut and mahog- 
any, and may be covered in the centre with a large Persian rug, 
in which the various colors in the room might have play. The 
panels in the upper sideboard doors should be of clear glass, 
the lead lines being copper-plated. 

Altogether, the richest effects which the best skilled artists 
of modern times are capable of producing are embodied in this 
style of the American Renaissance. 
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